“LIGHT! MORE LIGHT !”—Goethe. 
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The Splendid Paupers: A Tale of the Coming Pluto 
? is the title of Mr. Stead’s Christmas number of the 
eview of Reviews.” It is almost beyond analysis or 
ription ;—a hot-pot of all the topics of the day,—from 
men-bicyclists to bimetallism. Mr. Stead himself 

ks of it as “heterogeneous.” It is brimful of gossip 
and * thinly-disguised" confisi and, of course, abounds 
clever hits at men and morals in this “naughty world.” 
ie whole is cast in the form of a story, not very much as 
“a story, but all alive with shrew d glimpses of the seething 
mill in which men and women push and plot, rise and fall, 
live and die. Mr. Stead knows a good deal about it, and 
hi bitinin number will prove a nedal and entertaining 
“eyeopener” to his readers, with a amount of 
nightmare, to i good. 


ve 


fair 


= There is a pathetic article on Death in a late number 
of the “ Agnostic Journal" It is by * Saladin,” and we 
detect in it a note not seldom found in his writings,—the 
longing for proof of life beyond the veil. He says :— 


There always have been those, and now they are more 


beit from me to dogmatically negative the assertions of 
est and earnest men engaged in the study of a subject so 
so reverent, so solemn, where the student stands with a 
on each side of the boundary line between two worlds. We 
wa little of the hither, can we know aught of the thither 
d? “How pure in heart, how sound in head, with what 
tions bald,” should be the explorer on a voyage so sublime ! 
er from “ peak of Darien" did the flag of exploration Hy 
the opening up of a realm so mighty. How stale and trite 
he fleet of a Magellan to the adventurous soul who would cir- 
vigate the ‘archipelagoes of the dead ! How commonplace 
ro to him who would launch forth on that black and 
less Pacific across the expanse of which has ever lain the 
ead and the hope of our race ! 
"They know little who are robed in university gowns. What 
the platform ; what can we learn from the grave? The 
9m of the press is foolishness ; 
e? Itis we, not you, who are in darkness, O ye dead. 
ip'endour of the iris of eternity has flashed on your plane 
on; but our heavy eyelids droop in the shadow of the 
bus of time. Can you tell us naught? Can we never know 
r secret till, in the dust, we lay down our bones with yours ? 
e here in the care, the poverty, the sin, and, above all, in 
kness. Oh, if ye can, have mercy on us ; 
ekinah-light athwart the wilderness of our desolation. 
trodden down by our brothers among the Living. Help 
fathers, from the Dead ! 


Agnostics are often made by honesty and the desire for 
. Tt follows that anxious Agnosties might easily 
ne happy Spiritualists. 
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they who are robed in shrouds? We gather but little | 


is there no voice from the | 


shed a ray from | 
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Mr. S 
the two main lines of Tmerson’ s thought, 


cleverly indicates 
He Says :— 


Let us see what it was that Emerson gave to his audience — 
his version of ** the everlasting gospel" of religion and life. He 
taught, in the first place, that this universe isa spiritual universe, 

a manifestation of God. 


Savage, writing in “The Arena, 


ation, 


the broad A cre 


Ever fresh, 
A 


There is, he said to his mes no such thing as “* dead 
matter," no such thing as a world outside God, made by Him 
as a carpenter builds a house, and then cursed by Him for a 
bad job when it was finished. 

All things, from atoms to sidereal systems, from the spring- 
ing grass to the soul of man, are 


By 


Think of Ralph Waldo Emerson standing, sweet-faced as a 
seraph, and as calmly audacious, in the valley of dry bones and 
proclaiming such a message as that! The dry bones declared, 
with an infinite amount of clatter and dust-raising, that it was 
rank paganism. But he said it, and the gentle nature that he 
invoked made answer in rain and dew ; and now the clover 
blooms, and children play, where DER sat in council and 
dreamed that God was dead. 

A second point in the new dcetrine was this: The soul of 
man lives and moves and has its being in and from this Soul of 
the Universe. This, to be sure, is good Bible doctrine, having 
Paul to stand its sponsor. The trouble was that Emerson 
To him it was a fact ; to 


believed it and the Churches did not. 
them it was a E 


A few weeks ago everybody was praising Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,—as much for his shrewd knowledge of the 
world as for his brilliant work as poet and essayist. Did 
one in ten of his praisers know what he wrote about 
Spiritualism, in his famous book, “The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table”? Yes, they all knew it well enough, but 
not one of them, so far as we know, ever referred to the 
subject. But Spiritualists must pass it round. Here it is :— 


You don't know what plague has fallen on the practitioners 
of theology. I willtell you, then. Jt is Spiritualism. . 
Spiritualism is quietly undermining the traditional ideas of the 
future state, which have been and still are accepted—not 
merely in those who believe in it, but in the general sentiment 
of the community—to a larger extent than most good people 
seem to be aware of. . The Nemesis of the pulpit comes in 
a shape it little thought of ending with such a crack 
of old beliefs that the roar of itis heard in all the ministers' 
studies in Christendom. You cannot have people of cultiva- 
tion, of pure character, sensible enough in common things, 
large-hearted women, grave judges, shrewd business men, men 
of science, professing to be in communication with the spiritual 
world, and keeping up constant intercourse with it, without its 
gradually racing on the whole conception of that other life, 
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SPIRITUAL SOLUTIONS OF PRESENT PROBLEMS. 
By J. Paar Horrs. 


One of the hardest things to believe 
To an 


in everywhere is— Purpose, 
enormous extent, life is made up of 
the clash and struggle of opposites—even apart from 
human volition, and thinking only of what we call * inani- 
mate nature" No wonder the old seekers believed in 
“ Lows many and Gods many." They had much to build 
upon in coming to that faith —and so have we. And yet, 
somehow, the brightest spirits who go into the big fight we 
eall “life” get out of it the conviction that there is Some- 
one behind the seenes who knows all about it, and moves 
all slowly but assuredly on. 
Tt Was not an idler —a person who had never borne the 
As Haydn's Creation or Handel's Messiah is music to the ear 
vf man, so is the progressive development of the human race 
music to the ear of the Most High. As no musical composition 
wn be understood until it be completed, so, likewise, is the 
wie of the world unintelligent to man, and must be so, until 
i purpose in that part of His creation be fultilled : but, to 
efore whom Time shrinks into nothing, all His countless 
rds are ever sounding together in one eternal harmony. 


i Tt is a delightful amd eonsoling faith, and there is much 


gent conviction on the subject. 


ry of the globe itself, as a planet, apart alto- 


THE PURPOSE. 


us back to a roaring, chaotic mass 
lie matter, surging and rolling on, 
7 of furious fire-mist. Who, standing 
in it the slow development, through 
anting world? It takes us 
that crawled, or mon- 


‘less difficult would it 
rude forms of aggre- 
social rights and 
plex modern civil- 
with our modern 
did process is 
what is most sig- 
ideals of the few 
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showed with how mueh advantage to Religio: 
In] 


| reverence, listen, obey, and adore? 
make glad my heart to see how, “ through all the ages, one 
increasing purpose runs”? What shall I do but resign 


(Dee 


Mem t hi 
doetrines eould be applied to faith and hope NS great 
Addressing the master, and showing him the full 

. . H “ye D 2 : u +} "o 
of his own splendid setentific doctrines, this thor Nes 
À oug 


: ht? 
speaker said :— tu] 


What says the doctrine of evolution with regayg t 
- . " p ] 3 5 0 à 
ethical side of the twofold assertion that lies at the botto the 
rae n ot 
all religion ? of the "à 
> in. 


serutable Power that animates the world, we know, neverthe| 


Though we cannot fathom the nature 

ess 
a great many things that it does. Does this eternal Power, then, 
work for righteousness ? Is there a divine sanction for holiness 
and a divine condemnation for sin? Are the principles of right 
living really connected with the intimate constitution of the 
universe? If the answer of science to these questions bo 
afirmative, then the agreement with religion is complete, both 
on the speculative and on the practical sides ; and that phantom 
which has been the abiding terror of timid and superficial minds, 
that phantom of the hostility between religion and science, jg 
exorcised now and for ever. Now, science began to retum a 
decisively affirmative answer to such questions as these, when it 
began to explain moral beliefs and moral sentiments as products 
of evolution. For, clearly, when you say of a moral belief or 
a moral sentiment that it is a product of evolution, you imply 
that it is something which the universe, through untold ayes, 
has been labouring to bring forth, and you ascribe to it a value 
proportionate to the enormous effort that it has eost to produce 
it. Still more, when with Mr. Spencer we study the principles 
of right living as part and parcel of the whole doctrine of the 
development of life upon the earth; when we see that, in an 
ultimate analysis, that is right which tends to enhance fulness 
of life, and that is wrong which tends to detract from fulness of 
life, we then see that the distinction between right and wrong is 
rooted in the deepest foundation of the universe; we see that 
the very same forces, subtile and exquisite and profound, which 
brought upon the scene the primal germs of life, and caused 
them to unfold, which through countless ages of struggle and 
death have cherished the life that could live more perfectly, and 
destroyed the life that eould only live less perfectly, while 
humanity, with all its hopes and fears and. aspirations, has come 
into being as the crown of all this stupendous work,—we see 
that these very same subtile and exquisite forces have wrought 
into the very fibres of the universe those principles of right 
living which it is man's highest function to put into practice. 
The theoretieal sanetion thus given to right living is incom- 
parably the most powerful that has ever been assigned in any 
philosophy of ethies. Human responsibility is made more strict 
and solemn than ever, when the eternal Power that lives in 
every event of the universe is thus seen to be in the deepest 
possible sense the author of the moral law that should guide our 
lives, and in obedience to which lies our only guarantee of the 
happiness which is incorruptible, which neither inevitable mis- 
fortune nor unmerited obloquy can ever take away. 

And so, blessed be God! the delightful truth comes out 
every way and everywhere, that there is really a purpose,— 
a purpose that never palls, never hastes, never fails,—a 
purpose that works by law, not by miracle, through slow 
processes, not by sudden interventions, but always in har- 
mony with the personality and freedom of man. 

It is wonderfully consoling and encouraging! Nothing 
is in vain : no age is isolated,—no experience unrelated to 
the general whole. The past and the present are one,— 
nay! the future, unattained, unborn, unknown, is also one 
with us: and above us all, beneath us all, around us all, 
before us all, is that eternal unity of power, that undying 
purpose, that irresistible will, which nothing can hinder, 
nothing thwart,—bearing us all on, even against our will. 
What shall I do before that mighty Power but wonder, 
What shall I do but 


yself to it—to Him—and say: Let Thy will be done, O 


| my God, who workest all things after the counsel of 
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sSOR BARRETT'S PAPER ON “SCIENCE AND 
SPIRITUALISM." 


- confidence which, notwithstanding some discourage- 
r a few Spiritualists have all along felt in the essential 
sy of the Society for Psychical Research has in the 
of the present year received rich justification. In 
«we had the notable address by Mr. Frederic 
Tt was followed by the explicit avowal of scientific 
"wsions by Professor Oliver Lodge, and the year c'oses 
the full publication of the comprehensive and impres. 
_» lecture committing the high authority of Professor 
xt to a position which is substantially our own. 
sonally, I should find it difficult to define that position 
Certainly, I should feel myself out of place in our 
sciation if more representative Spiritualists adopted a 
ament closing the door against the “supposition” 
ied to by Professor Barrett as “ worthy of considera- 
‘gon. The truth is we have been all fighting together the 
rattle for evidence and fact, and some of us, entering the 
nks with this view, and after the designation of the 
„my had been fixed, accepted it with regard to the general 
tendency of results, but without preconceptions opposed 
‘to the utmost freedom of interpretation by the light of 
deeper study and more critical research. It is not too 
‘much to say that nearly all to whom the facts of “ modern” 
Spiritualism first arrived were in the blankest ignorance of 
the historical antecedents of the subject, and even failed 
to correlate it with the comparatively recent experience of 
mesmerism and now-called * subliminal” states. It is not 
surprising if the average Spiritualist could see nothing in 
the phenomena he witnessed but his “ proof palpable of 
immortality,” and ignored, as far as possible, whatever was 
of ambiguous import, or threatened to disturb the simplicity 
of his assurance. The ‘‘yes” of science has seldom quite 
the immediacy and self-contained brevity which the man in 
the street wants for his conclusions. Nor can a psychical 
science decline to admit the limitations of an empirical 
position, or that ultimate problems lie beyond our eviden- 
tial field. The wider the knowledge of that field, the 
readier, I think, will be assent to the cautionary parts of 
Professor Barrett's address. 

We are not, indeed, now to rejoice over a new convert 
in the ranks of science. In the day when the phenomena 
“called Spiritualistic " come to be reckoned, as matter of 
common information, among the many truths of nature 
which have prevailed at length over prejudice, misconcep- 
tion, authority, and apathy, Professor Barrett will be 
numbered among the few men of distinguished attainments 
in science who were from the first true to its ostensible 
ideal of open-mindedness and docility. Some of us remem- 


ber that he was to the front with this subject at the time | 


of its deepest disrepute, and from 1875 to the present he 
lias called public attention to it on several important 
occasions. To have been the scientific co-founder of the 
Psychical Society will itself be a title to fame when the 
work of that Society, in which he has had so large a share, 
comes to be extended and recognised. The present address 
is likely to be as influential as anything published 
I on our side for many years past. The experience 
adduced is impressive, the information shown extensive, 
the view of the duty of science in relation to the subject, 
the exposure of fallacies by which that duty has been 
presented, are lucid and convincing; the whole 
ment is weighty. 
s, and willingly forego criticism of two or three minor 
tions which I venture to think open to exception. The 
1 thing to be said is that anyone wishing to have at 
ind a scientific view of the case for Spiritualism, in brief 
neral form, at its best and up to date, may be confidently 
" to procure this contribution of Professor Barrett 
he literature of the subject. €. C. M. 


Licht. 


I do not propose to review the | 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DREAMS. 


On Monday evening, the 3rd inst., the Rev. J. Pace Horrs 
discoursed on dreams,to a gathering of the members and friends 
of the London Spiritualist Alliance, 2, Duke street, Adelphi, 
W.C., the President of the Alliance, Mk. E. Dawson Rocers, 
occupying the chair. 

The speaker said that in fulfilment of a promise, he was there 
that evening to open a conversation on dreams, a theme in 
which he was deeply interested. A friend had expressed some 
surprise that he (Mr. Hopps) should concern himself with such 
apparently trivial and evanescent things as dreams ; but he felt 
that the difficulty was that although he might cease to trouble 
himself about dreams they would not leave off troubling them- 
selves about him. He had recently been reading a very remark- 

able hook by Mr. Stinson Jarvis, entitled ‘‘The Ascent of 
Life,” in which a very curious and subtile theory about 
dreams was set forth. The author had traced the intimate 
connection existing between dreams (whether occurring in a 
state of partial somnolence or in the profound slumbers in 
which the faculty of prevision is sometimes exercised) and 
the phenomenon of hypnotism. He could not endorse that 
theory from his own experience, but he could claim to be a 
great dreamer, and to have dreamt every kind of dream that he 
had ever heard of, from the most fantastic and preposterous to 
the most tragic. One of the most remarkable peculiarities 
in connection with his dreams was the frequency with which 
he stood aside, as it were, as a mere spectator, and watched 
the drama being enacted, knowing all the time that he was 
dreaming, and having a keen interest in the unexpected 
developments of the dream, which were often of a character 
that he felt he could not himself have originated. Many times 
he had undergone the experience of dreaming an ordinary, 
matter-of-fact dream, which, after proceeding coherently for a 
while, was interrupted by some incident so outrageously incon- 
gruous and unexpected that the shock caused him to awake 
with an impression on his mind which remained for a consider- 
able time afterwards. He wanted to know who really dresmed 
| that dream, and who was responsible for the unexpected. 

Mr. Horrs here gave some instances of his experiences. 
which very fully illustrated his remarks, and lent colour to his 
contention that the incidents of some of his * visions of the 
night" were not such as might be supposed to be the produc- 
tion of his own mind. Continuing, the speaker said that it 
was within his experience, and that of many people he had 
known (including William and Mary Howitt, with whom he 
had conversed on the subject), thst future events were 
foreshadowed in dreams in such a manner that the idea of 
coincidence was entirely inadequate as an explanation. Of this 
he was absolutely convinced, for he had himself personally 

| dreamt of matters that were afterwards fulfilled to the very 
minutest detail; one dream alone was * so absolutely and over- 
whelmingly clear” that it was in itself sufficient to settle the 
question for him beyond all doubt. He had thus obtained 
incontrovertible proof of the fact of prevision in dreams. More 
on the surface than these dreams of prevision or foreknowledge, 
one came to a stratum of dreams, very improbable, but 
exceedingly coherent, and almost partaking of the nature of 
prophecy. These were exemplified in cases where people got 
hints, during sleep, of inventions which were subsequently 
given to the world. Then there was that agreeable dream, 
very generally experienced, in which the dreamer had the 
sensation of fying through the air. In the lecturer's case, such 
dreams were peculiarly vivid, and did not partake of the 
frequent feature of such dreams, where the person dying 
has a disagreeable fall. In his case, it was always a pleasant 
dream, and with delightful surroundings. On one oceasion, it 
occurred to him that it was a dream, but, after careful locking 
| round upon the park in which he was, the trees, the people, the 
very garden seats, the distant hills, he concluded it was real 
enough, and took another flight—away over a church spire 
iu the park. It was just possible that this dream of 
aérial flight had in it a prophetic significance of some yet-to-be. 
evolved faculty of the human being, or it might bean intimation 
of the freedom of the spirit when it had discarded this * muddy 
vesture of decay." 3 

As regarded dreams o£ the extravaganza type, in which the 

incidents were wild, disconnected, altogether absurd, and 


| of the judgment. During waking hours, one's judgment 


sometimes exceedingly unpleasant, he slways regarded these as 
mere freaks of the imagination when no longer under the control 
was 
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aufficiont to hold the imagination in chook ; bub, during sloop, 
the imaginative clement of the mind often had an uncontrolled 
away, He believed that, if à man eared to do so, ho could so 
| his dream-senses, will, and judgment that he could 
take notice of his dreams, and remember and record them when 
he awoke. Such a practice might rosult in the most useful 
discoveries, and he felt that tho subject formed a legitimate field 
for exploration, There were many indications that tho dream, 
whether inconsequent and frivolous, or doop and coherent, bo- 
belonged to an juterior self, What that interior self was ho 
had no means of knowing, although he knew what the Paychical 
Research Society and the Occultists thought about ib, Many 
f although they were the offspring of imagination, woro 
. unrelated to anything in actual life. Fe had had much 
ee of dreams that did not appear to be suggostod by 
anything ver heard or read, and which were entirely un 
^u MM ise in his own life. They often 
Uggested to him that he himself was not dreaming at all, but 
was, so to speak, being “dreamt through.” Such a dream 
iggested the presence of a dreamer who was not himself. Tt 
ad | tly occurred to him that there was, in his case, a 
nee about this class of dreams. It seomed as 
were sent to him by some outside intelligence as a 
f of the suggestion that his (the speaker's) mind was 
mind at work. Of such a type were the dreams in 
ed the grotesque and startling interruptions 
dto. Such incidents frequently took tho shapo 
s, freaks that amused, shocked, or surprised the 
all the time had a dim sense of being awake and 
of the dream), subtile jokes the meaning of 
^as à surprise, and remarks of an oxtra- 
er made apparently by somebody who was 
»w, I want to know," said the lecturer, 
dreams something which I who invented 
had to wait in order to get tho 
ippose that if I were the autbor 
it meant, what it was, and 
the explanation.” The object 
incidents, however absurd, that 
ras at work. 
n of an allegorical character that 
in which related to a 
"Phe singularity of 
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the allegory, 
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fantastic and incongruous olements, in which jt " 
to find any trace of meaning. Stil, ho quito gros Doi 
Hopps in believing that there were some dreams Wit ba 
n meaning, Ip was necessary to classify dronmm, since t E 
of different kinda, proceaded from different POPMA werg 
different applications to different persons. The planom had 
duplication in dreams was à very curious one, — [t brought of 
mind the anecdote of Dr. Johnson, who said he dreamed See ot to 
that he had a heated argument with some person, who comp "ght 
confuted him, which to a person of the Doctor's tempor; 
must have been exceedingly humiliating. he 
soled himself by the rollection that he himself munt 
invented the arguments used by his opponent against hi 
Doubtless, many dreams had their origin in physica] Causon, 
and might be safely attributed to a ''blot of mustard OP i 
fragment of underdone potato," or it might be some disturbanes 
There were other 


lotoly 
unen 
However t 

, 00] 


have 


of the ganglionic nerves or the solar ploxus. 
dreams in which some of the moral faculties seemed to be in 
complete abeyance, and the dream experiences seemed fo bear 
no relation to the normal character and disposition of the 
dreamer, Thus it was difficult to account for the fact that, 
although himself a man of pacific intentions, he should gso 
frequently dream of being engaged in the thick of a battle, and 
that without the slightest sensation of fear. There were again 
othor dreams, such as those referred to by Mr. Everitt, where 
the dreamer seemed to come into actual contact with the spirit 

plane. One of the most singular dreams on record was that of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who dreamt that someone communi 
cated to hima poem. On awaking he proceeded to write it 
out from memory, but owing to being interrupted, he was only 
partially successful; still the result was a poem strangely rich in 
imagery and musical in “Kubla Khan.” Mr, 
Shorter concluded his remarks by giving an example of a dream 


diction, 


of spiritual significance of which he had been himself the 
recipient, 

Miss Mack Wau gave an account of prophetic dreams which 
Mr. Spurgeon and his wife had dreamt simultaneously. Not 
only were the dreams identical, but they were afterwards liter- 
ally fulfilled. Referring to those dreams which seem to fore- 
shadow a new invention (alluded to by Mr. Hopps), she quoted 
the statement made to her by a spirit-being, explanatory of the 
fact that these dreams are frequently given to persons who were 
totally unable to carry into effect the idea foreshadowed in the 
dream. It appeared from this statement that when the 
spirit world is desirous of communicating to the inhabitants of 
this world an idea for an invention in the direction of mechanics, 
it is frequently unable to project the conception into the mind 
of a human being who is, in all other respects, suitable for 
its purpose. The difficulty is largely overcome, however, if 
the new idea can be introduced into the earth sphere in a less 
direct fashion, and this is accomplished by the communication 
of theidea to some receptive mind, which, although unable to 
clothe it in material form, yet renders its ultimate realisation 
less remote and difficult, Alluding to the sudden introduction 
of an idea entirely foreign to the train of thought previously 
passing through the mind, Miss Mackwall could quite endorse 
Mr. Topps’ theory that it suggested the intervention of some 
outside intelligence. The same thing had occurred to her in 
her experience of inspirational writing, and frequently with 
convincing effect. 

Mr. J. J. MonsE thought that Mr. Page Hopps deserved 


the gratitude of those present for his able handling of a difli- 
cult topic. 
"people as a rule cared to make their thoughts known in public, 


The subject of ** Dreams” was not one upon which 


ub when the task was undertaken by one in Mr. Hopps' posi- 
a ib encouraged the rank and file to say something about 


experioneos. ‘The droan of flying had been one of his 
experiences. This dream had a somewhat important 


canco for him, since it always presaged some definite 
in his affairs. Mr. Morse quoted other instances in 
is dreams had been even more definitely prophetic. It 
to him that dreams were to be classified under cortain 
id two important points were to be borne in mind— 
b time when the dream was dreamt, and second, whether 
r was sloeping in company with another person. The 
eration might determine whother the dream ‘was 
yy slight derangement of the digestive functions, 
tently ab work for a certain time after the 
to bed. The socond point involved considera- 
. The mental disturbances of one person 
in the mental sphere of another sleeping in 
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mbor, and ronult in a droam having no references 
innor conditions of tho dreamer, — Ho thought ib 
ab tho sudden disturbances of otherwise normal 
red to hy Mr. Hoppa might be duo bo npirit intor 
flo know a gentleman =De Win, Sharpe whose 
wore purbieularly vivid, and sometimes nymbolical of 
Wuropean importance. 
qu We TL Fw wan inelined to rogard draama with 
hil ordinary ronpeot ainoo his ex perieneen in eommecbieon 
yom had boon tho moans of making him a Spiritualist, 
had received — what 
that dreams wore sometioes due to the inflienee: of 
yon powern and intelligences, Ho narrated somo striking 
lances in which the dreama of his wife and himself were of à 
phatio and clairvoyant charactor, 
hu boekiso felt that the phyatologienl aspect of the 
p was Worthy of attontion, Whon we thought, the 
| proven was associated with some motion, wave, or 
ations of the brain, and if in any way the brain wore 
iturbod during sleop or partial sloop we got those sensations 
Jed dreams. ‘Tho disturbance might arise from indigestion 
and moro subtilo gausos might sot up a vibration in the 
in which might produco a mental picture, 
im Presioen, in concluding the procoedings, said that Mr. 
pps seemed. inclined bo lay the onus of hin bad dream? upon 
one elso, Ho (the President) wished he could satisfy 
miell in his own caso that thin was a correct and justifiable 
wde of procedure, Ho said this because ho was subject 
class of dreams to whieh no allusion had boon made, 
(the Provident) was sorry to say that ho himself 
frequently dreamt of doing vory wrong things — auch 
ho should never think of doing in his waking hours, Ho did 
jot attempt to account for this on Mr. Hopps' or any other 
theory. Ho had divoussed the subject with a npirit-friend, 
who had oxplained the phenomenon by asserting that this clan 
dream was duo in his caso to the animal instinota having 
ator freedom of play during sleep. That appoared to him to 
ho a fair explanation, if it woro carried out far enough, One 
could understand that these lower facultion would havo a moro 
unrestrained exoreino when the powers of ratiocination, thought 
| i|. judgment, were no longer controlling them. Referring to 
the suggestion that it might bo profitable for persons interested 
in the inquiry to koop records of their droams, the President 
mentioned the case of a friend who stated that he could always 
recall his dreams completely. This was tho result of a painn: 
faking and methodical practice, whereby ho had obtained groat 
control over his memory and was thus enabled to retain the im- 
pressions gained during sleep, This was an exemple by which 
those who desired to pursue an investization of the kind might 
profit, He then moved a vote of thanks to Mr, toppa, who, in 
teknowledying the compliment, said that ho came thoro ay a 
shudent to talk to those present as to fellow students, — Mo 
would not consider hin remarks as suitable for presentation to 
the world at large. Fo folt vory much ns though ho had beon 
vonducting an experiment in surgery, Tf ho had come there to 
be poetical he could have told thom any number of beautiful 
dreams ; but this would not have advanced the inquiry, hence 
tie had boen compolled to deal with a lons attractive phase of 
the subject, Me then narrated nome. further examples of his 
dreams, after which the proceedings cloned, 


was to hin the most satisfactory 
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"Yule Tide,” with plates. (London: Caswell and Ouo, 1a.) 
"Tho Quvon ? GOhrbstmas nuinber, with two large and beautital 
coloured pictures. (London ; Dream's buildings, W0. 1r.) 

Morrie England," By Konrwr. Brarenronp. C* Nunquam," 

h itor of the Clarion”), 206pp. (London ; 4, BHouverio 
M teuoh, WO. 1d.) 


LU Oonpccr ov Criecpun, We have printed, i ok cun 
nt form, suitable for enclosure in lethors or for distribution 
blio mootings, “ M, A, COxon;'n) " '* Advice to Inquimers, 
ihe Conduct; of Cirelon," We shall bo pleased. to supply 
Sree to wll friends who will undertake to make guod uns 
em, "Phe only charge will bo for. postago- 2b, jd, ; 00, 
100, 24, ; 200; Bd, ; 400, dhd. ; 600, Gd., e, 
fiw the vision of a wonk soul nbriving after good, 
Ub short ; nid in tho ond it lenrned through tuara and mudh 
M, that, holinon in an infinito companion for athena; thal 
"un in to take the common things of life and walk truly 
ong them ; rhat happiness in n gront love mid n gront nervi. 
AVE, BUIEN II, 
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"LET THE DEAD Bul THEIR DEAD" 


Th ou M 
t Now Testament ( 32 
N ps ta Mats, viii, 77) there asours a áit 
y whieh haa never heen satialaotoriiy a 
9ven notos] by the Yeylaya in dia Now 
wentenos aupposed to have | 


^plained, aod not 


V arain tt ia thet 


vio wen uttered by our Lord Last 
IDEI DII " 
Mi bury their dani, whieh, Acub lows, lh à eopreet and 
Weral translation of the poe ived Grésk tert t 
á T" 
x 
Hifey TODE Mex pay Dias THe loopy ver 
ous 
What in the moaning of thin passage! Aa it atanda t not 
oe M $ 


absolute nonsense! Tha ordinary explanation la, © Lat iiie 
4 s 4 


who are spiritually dead bury tho physwally 


dead.” 
to mo that this tnter Pielalion is an aggra 


Jt appests 
Valin A the alowardiiy 


of the original urteraneo, Why should the poor qrave-digger 


ho considered spiritually dead ! Wurely thie lowly eeryant iay 
bo as spiritually endowod and exalted as the prioste who officiate 
in the temple under the shadow of whieh he works. 

Wo may be quite certain that our Saviour ever intended 
to cast antiga on the useful and humble sexton 
cation is no worthy of our respect and sympathy 

Now, what is the real elucidation of the dif alty here 
slated 7 [t in very simple whon you know it, The early scribe in 
copying the original toxt evidently omitted two letters 
thoir restoration makes sense of the : 


whose avis 


uad 

whole tima The 

mining letters aro w and o, and the word thus amended is 

veakopols, moaning Warden, sexton, or keeper of the temple, 
The passage ought, therefore, to stand 


lifes TOUS LU [TET Tou im Tov paesqpng 
“ Lot the soxtons bury their dead," In other words, 
thoso whose. duty it is to perform a task. do p" 
wiso advice of universal application and utility, 


Lat 


;O^ pisos Ti 


lam indebted for this emendation to a professor of Greek at 
Athons ; novertholoss in spite of ite clearness and good sena, 
tho stupid public will go on repeating the gibberish, " Let the 
dead bury thoir doad " ; and nothing short of a spiritual sur 
gical operation willexterminate the mistasding from Chew dense 


understanding, Newrow ChosLAN D 


THE RELIGION OF SPIRITUALISM, 


Bpiribualinm, while inheriting in and originating teom God , 
doos not centro alone in and rost entirely npon ylenomena, 
but upon npirit, upon the spiritual and moral eonstitu 
tion of man, whieh constitution 
sustenance a8 inspiration, prayer, faith, vision, trance elair- 


requires aach spiritual 


voyance, and heavenly impressions from the Christ-sphere of 


love and wisdom, Spiritualists, like the primitive Christians, 


boliove in God the Father, and in the brotherhood of the races 
They acknowledge Ohriat; they feel the influx. of the Holy 
Spirit ; thoy converse with angels ; they cultivate the religious 
emotions ; they exercise charity and the other Christian graces ; 
they opon their adancoa with prayer, They are richly blessed 
with visions and calm uplifting ministrations from angeli 
homes, Thoy seo in every pure érystal stream a Jordan, fo 


every verdure-clad. mountain a present Olivet, and in every 


we! l-eultivated. prairie: & Canaan towing with mk and honey 
and they fongh salvation hy character, or by the Life, aa dud Pauk, 
who nal, " Boing reconciled, we shall be saved hy Hie life." 
Di, J. M. Pince, in "The Avena.” 


Porat Va A Diis, The publication ol the 
Appendix bo lrofoanor Barrett's Address ia necessarily deferred 
Lill next week, 
A Notante Tutara = Wo take the following f thi 

u poston Daily Globo”: Rev, Kdward It Knowles, Li D., of 

Worcester, will aoon pubhah in convenient form hia famous 

brochure of two years age, "Tho Supremacy of the Spiritual,” 

together. With a supplementary letter on " Kloet rieity This 

pamphlet markod a groat advaneo in philosophie: research, and 

in extremely. original and clear, and much after the style of 

Cousin, ‘Tho supplement ea" Whowtrietty 
the roader as cloay na poasihlo to a true and rational theory of 
electric y. a A mad of transformation of energy Fhe 
u Catholio Sehool and Home Magasine ` sand of the treatise of 
Dr, Knowles: "The Supremacy of the Bpiritual | m the must 
yooont work of Mr, Edward Randall Knowles, of Worcester, 
who ja aequiring fame à» à philosopher and poet, In. this 
pamphlet he deals with (he apiribual aa the koy to all known 
phenomena, and hence ahowa that God ia necessary to the 
suppor of wll those things. that poem etrange in the material 
world about ua, We nood £o havo the spiritual spoken of mere 
frequently, and impressed: upon the thought of today, which 


| tendi bo much to the merely material and human; 
' 


in designed to earn y 
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OPPICR OF © LIGNE! 9$, DURE STREB, ADIELUIMHT, 


LONDON, WC, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER tth, 1894, 
anemon M 
Dor eae a a D DAWSON ROURA, 


Assisted by a Staff of able Contributors, 


A Journal of Payohioal, Ooeult, and Mystical Rosearoh. 
Prion Tworwven Winky, 


COMMUNICATIONS intended to be printod should bo addressed to the 
Editor, 2, Duke Street, Adelphi, London, WC. Huslnoss come 
munienttoos should in all enses bo Addressed to Mr, R. D, Godfroy, 
- to the Editor. Cheques and Postal Ordors should bo mado 

to Mr, B. D. Godfrey, and should invariably bo erossod 


— & Co." T 
bcc trom I. W. ALLEN, 4, Ave Marla Lane, London, 


CAPITAL PUNISHM ENT--AND AFTER, 


The sane portion of Society, which thinks from causes 
and consequences, has had to endure as bost it could the 
teeking newapaper Press of the past few weeks with its 
“ghastly details " of murders, trials for murder, and execu- 
tions. It is, perhaps, necessary that some publicity should 
be given to these emanations from the hells, but publicity 
is being grossly overdone, ‘The streets of London are 
almost daily made sickening with its glaring newspaper 
bills, whieh seem to exist for no other purpose than to 
over the latest horror, If we were really civilised, or 
eni Pen state of mind, should we select for constant 
notice our murders, and fill our daily contents 
bh lines as these; ‘Another stabbing case’ 

ls" : “ portrait of the knife " 4 
under, an execution appears to be the leading 
res! Not many days ago, from carly morning 
t, London was treated as though its one morbid 
eee scallions murderer had been, in 
syllable recorded, every move- 
y button watched, every mouthful 
d, every “ ghastly detail” of the 
1 delight! What will the more 
» distant day think of it, — 
" musty records, and poruse 
ins that, with such zeal, 


SUM 


er, what is our bosti- 
liate upon the mur- 
8 that right, is m 
le thing? It may be 
| men and women 
udence, and 
king human 
can we seo 


ty taking 


j 
l 
Ü 
" 


piatti. 


| Decem, I5 
uL 


doelared that ho had seen his pupils, before the bodi 


taken down, play the neene over agnin, ono LM ^ Pu 
viel and another playing hangman, Volney A, 18 op à 
during the French Revolution, he saw children Mna "l 
selves with ehopping off the honds of cats and chick 
imitation of the dreadful scenes of the familiar till. " UIN 
Bub what about Society itelt? Ts Society, then, À DS 
from complicity in the caused of murder ? livery į tu 
ill rogulited, vieioun, callous life is a product of the oh 


and the eireumataneen of the ago, We are more solid 4 
The lines of connection npe 


l 
LUN 


we sometimes imagino, 
subtile, but they are very real: and Soe leby. hns ng % 
need to be ashamed as it has right to bo angry a 
retalinte, Many a poor wretch whom Socioty has KETT Men 


hangod and damned, might with justice have turned yg 
«u And from you, 


herd, | 


May 

s 
hiny. 

ene ; and 

JOY 


even on the seaffold, and said : 
selfish, pleasure-loving, grasping 
made me what I am!” 

But Society does its ret talintion and murde rinp bn, l 


" gives the sinner space for repentance, sends to him 


adl knows bo got the 


wretch to * make his peace with heaven, 4 


‘man of God" who does he 


pou, 


And, when M 
succeeds, he assures him of God's forgiveness and speed, him 
to Paradiso by way of the gallows | Whit a 
Well might an indignant satirist say of it. 
all 
our trespasses, while we have no merey on THis Lisobediong 
In the we strangle POM Leng 
sinners whom God is said to have forgiven.” 

follows? We *" 


peni tent or impenitent, from 


safely off 
hideous farce ! 


“We pray to the common Mather of us ‘forgive 


bo 
lu 


children, name of justice 


yy D . L . 
hen, having done it, what dismiss 


we think, the murderer, 


Society, and what have we done? To speak with brutal 


but neces sary frankness, we think we have sent him to 
If that were true it would be 
but is it true? Tho Spiritualist could tell Society some 
thing about it if Society would listen, He uy 
thing like this: You think you have stopped that callous 
seducer, liar, murderer, What if you have only let him 
loose ? When you turned him out of his body, you by no 
moans got rid of him : and, for all you know, he is ab work 
already not far from the place whore you hanged him, On 
your own showing, you were terribly cruel; for you de 
but, on my showing, you were 


heaven or hell, shocking . 


might say some 


liberately sent a man to hell ; 
as terribly foolish ; for you leb loose a demon on the earth, 
* Father, forgive them: they know not what they do!” 


LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANOE. 


A meeting of members and friends of the Alliance will 
be held at 2, Duke street, Adelphi, at 7 o'clock on Monday 
evening next, when Mr. E. W. Wallis, of Manchester, Editor 
of “Tho Two Worlds,” will give a trance address on “ Life 
Problems in the Light of 
answers to questions, 


Spiritualism,” followed by 


Mrs. Minton. —We learn from the “ Melbourne 
Argus” that the differences of opinion amongst the Sydney 
Spiritualists are so acute that the meeting of the local 
association on November 4th broke up in disorder conso: 
| quent upon the hostile attitude towards Mrs, Mellon 
taken by the president, Mrs. Mdwards, Some of the 
company present on the oc casion of the eventful séance 
clare that certain disguises were seen, but they differ as 
what those disguises were; others, who had the same 
bunities of observation, assert as confidently that 
were no such disguises; while all agree that ab any 
no disguises whatever were captured. Under the 
nétances, it seems fair to give Mrs. Mellon the benefit 
ibt and to return uw verdict of “Not guilly but 
ain,” 


Joppa. Christmas Prosonts, heauti- 
Pinakim Sonus,” written during 
5M of the author, — da.— Tun Laer 
| dinol ples, — 19.— London : Williams and 
ism 16, South Norwood Hill, S.I. 
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/ THE MYSTERIES OF MEDIUMSHIP, 


MISS FLORRI COOK. 


By Our Srectat REPRESENTATIVE, 

{should not like to say how many summers have gone by 
co Miss Florríe Cook played the part of a comet in the 
‘ritualistic firmament. Appearing unexpectedly on the 
n of popular attention, for three short years she blazed 
; ath dazzling and unrivalled radianco—unrivalled at a period 
oD when good physical mediums were plontiful--and then 
„nished from public view as suddenly as she had como ; got 
‘hind a corner somewhere, and was lost to viow. Still in her 
"ons at this notable period, she is now the proud mother of 
ughters as old as she wat then ; a woman of charming manner 

d kindly heart, and, whilst a little out of practice, probably as 
ae a medium as over. 


| 


MISS FLORRIE COOK, 
(From a photograph by Sadler, of Cardiff.) 


Although the name has been discarded for a couple of 
| decades, it is as Florrie Cook she is better known among 
| Spiritualists, and I propose here to so describe hor. 

Miss Cook's home lies not a hundred miles from Wales, in 
one of the most charming valleys it has been my fortune to 
visit, ‘Tho surrounding hills are clad with rich woods, and on 
tho crest of one stands a ruined ivy-covered castle, a noted 
Stronghold when the centuries were young. Ruined castles are 
thick as blackberries in this romantic district, famed in history, 
| and the scene of many a Round Table legend. The house itself 
stands on a pleasant green mead, within a hundred yards of a 
broad placid river, beloved of salmon fishers, with many a deep 
And shady pool overhung by the spreading branches of beech 
fd aspen and willow. It was from this river that Miss Cook, 
ever resourceful and original, obtained her supplies when 
during the droughty summer of last year she hired the tewn fire- 
engine and enlisted the services of a dozen lusty lads to 
ter her garden and Jawn, thereby providing the good towns- 
olk with matter for nine days’ amused gossip. The district is 
hot only known for its salmon and trout fishing, but it is also a 

famous hunting country. Everybody from parson to plough- 

boy hunts, and there are three packs maintained in the 

Neighbourhood. My hostess pointed out to me the town 

her, who one day was cutting her some chops when the 

Mly-ho sounded outside. In a moment he flung down the 

fe, and with the hurried words, “The missus will finish the 

hops,” rushed round to the stable, and was on his steed and 

Ay in a trice. 

Strolling leisurely up and down the common, along the path 

? river side, and talking over old timos with my hostess, I 

d with pleasure that all the animals seemed to know and 

er. Her beautiful horse (Miss Cook rides with the rest) 


Litt, 
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ran up with a neigh and a ton of his nlock head for a pat and a 
kindly word ; the shaggy village donkeys were almost em- 
barrassing in their claims to attention, the sheep ran up and 
rubbed thoir heads fearlessly in the folds of her dress, and oven 
the stupid geese looked up and seemed in their contented clacks 
to groet a familiar friend. After this, had the swallows that 
woro circling in the air parched on her shoulders, and a salmon 
risen and claimed the privilege of shaking fins, I think T should 
hardly have been surprised, A nice old lady, who is aunt and 
companion to Miss Cook, explained to mo in confidence subse- 
quently that the secret of all this affectionate good understand- 
ing between her niece and the dumb inhabitants of the common 
was sugar; but T declined to believe her, and preferred to 
como away with the sweet illusion (if illusion it be) that some 
recognition of the sympathetic good-heartedness of their kind 
friond was the explanation of the touching confidence and 
regard exhibited by them. 

“I suppose, Miss Cook," I remarked, “you have almost 
lost touch with the Spiritualist world during all these years 
of retirement?” 

“With the Spiritualist world, yes,” she roplied, ** but 
not with the spirit world, Thore I am on tho same intimate 
forms as ever,” 

“Phen your mediumistic faculties have not been allowed 
to rust with disuse, 1 thought you had given up sitting alto- 
gethor since your retirement 1” 

"Oh, dear no. T sometimes sit to oblige my friends. But 
quite privately. ‘There are reasons, indeed, for more reticence 
in the matter than it isin my nature to observe. For some 
years until recently T have not sat at all,” 

“Tt would bo too much to expect, I suppose, that your 
powors, after lying so long dormant, should be up to the high 
level of twenty years ngo 1" 

* Yes, they have deteriorated a bit from lying by so long, 
but 1 believe T am really as good a medium as ever, and that 
regular sittings alone are required to restore manifestations to 
the old standard,” 

** Woll, to begin at the beginning, how did you begin in the 
vi » 

* Tho mediumistic faculty has run in our family as far back 
as we can brace, My grandmother used to see spirits, and once 
was in a trance for three whole weeks, A few hours hefore she 
died she again fell into an entranced state, during which her 
faco bore an angelic expression, and she sang and prayed beauti- 
fully, saying, on coming into tho normal state, that she had 
been in heaven. When I was quite a little child, I was sent 


line 


away to a friend’s house because at home another baby was 
expected. Returning late and tired out one night from a pic- 
nie, I went to bed, and awoke at five in the morning to find the 
bright moonlight streaming between the curtains into the room, 
and showing me the time clearly by the grandfather clock in the 
corner, I was thinking how white and beautiful the moon 
looked, when suddenly J. saw my mother looking at me, She 
said, ‘Come, Florrie,” and disappeared. When I went down- 
stairs I asked why I had not been told that mamma had come. 
At noon there was a telegram to say, ‘Tell Florrie she has a 
little sister.’ I was afterwards informed that, following the 
birth of my sister, my mother had a series of fainting fits, and, 
thinking she was going to die, she expressed a strong wish to 
see me. She fell into a comatose state, and on awaking said she 
had seon and spoken to me, and described exactly the room in 
which I slept. The hour that this occurred was the same that {L 
had noted by the clock.” 
“That was pretty good for a beginning. 
mediumship first recognised by your family ? " 
* T6 was at about the age of fourteen that I began to fall into 
trances. My mother, who did not understand them, thought 
that I was lazy and shamming, but she could never wake me, 
and sometimes I would lie unconscious fora day. If I had not 
done my lessons before lapsing into this state, T invariably knew 
them well on waking up.” 
“Tf this sort of testimony isso often repeated—for every 
medium tells me the same thing—we shall have the rising 
generation all hankering after mediumship and its scholastic 


When was your 


advantages, " 

‘They would find the disadvantages greatly outweigh the 
gain, and would soon begin to wish they hadn't, Well, timo 
went on, until one day I went to tea with a schoolfellow, and 
she and I, with her father and mother—who had been ex- 
porimenting —had a sitting. The table soon moved, and raps were 
heard, T got upand walkedaway, and the raps followed me, My 
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ran up with a neigh and a toss of his sleek head for a pat and a 
kindly word ; the shaggy village donkeys were almost em- 
barrassing in their claims to attention, the sheep ran up and 
rubbed their heads fearlessly in the folds of her dress, and even 
the stupid geese looked up and seemed in their contented clacks 
to greet a familiar friend, After this, had the swallows that 
were circling in the air parched on her shoulders, and a salmon 
risen and claimed the privilege of shaking fins, I think I should 
hardly have been surprised, A nice old lady, who is aunt and 
companion to Miss Cook, explained to me in confidence subse- 
quently that the secret of all this affectionate good understand- 
ing between her niece and the dumb inhabitants of the common 
was sugar; but I declined to believe her, and preferred to 
come away with the sweet illusion (if illusion it be) that some 
recognition of the sympathetic good-heartedness of their kind 
friend was the explanation of the touching confidence and 
regard exhibited by them. 
“I suppose, Miss Cook," I remarked, ‘‘you have almost 
lost touch with the Spiritualist world during all these years 
of retirement?” 


* With the Spiritualist world, yes," she replied, ‘‘ but 
not with the spirit world. There I am on the same intimate 
terms as ever.” 

“Then your mediumistic faculties have not been allowed 
to rust with disuse. I thought you had given up sitting alto- 
gether since your retirement 7” 

“Oh, dear no. I sometimes sit to oblige my friends. But 
quite privately. There are reasons, indeed, for more reticence 
in the matter than it isin my nature to observe. For some 
years until recently I have not sat at all.” 

“Tt would be too much to expect, I suppose, that your 
powers, after lying so long dormant, should be up to the high 
level of twenty years ago ?” 

“ Yes, they have deteriorated a bit from lying by so long, 
but I believe I am really as good a medium as ever, and that 
regular sittings alone are required to restore manifestations to 
the old standard.” 

** Well, to begin at the beginning, how did you begin in the 
line?” 

“ The mediumistic faculty has run in our family as far back 
as we can trace. My grandmother used to see spirits, and once 
was in a trance for three whole weeks. A few hours before she 
died she again fell into an entranced state, during which her 
face bore an angelic expression, and she sang and prayed beauti- 
fully, saying, on coming into the normal state, that she had 
been in heaven. When I was quite a little child, I was sent 
away to a friend’s house because at home another baby was 


expected. Returning late and tired out one night from a pic- 
nic, I went to bed, and awoke at five in the morning to find the 
bright moonlight streaming between the curtains into the room, 
and showing me the time clearly by the grandfather clock in the 
corner. I was thinking how white and beautiful the moon 
looked, when suddenly J saw my mother looking at me. She 
said, ‘Come, Florrie,’ and disappeared. When I went down- 
stairs I asked why I had not been told that mamma had come. 
At noon there was a telegram to say, ‘Tell Florrie she has a 
little sister.’ I was afterwards informed that, following the 
birth of my sister, my mother had a series of fainting fits, and, 
thinking she was going to die, she expressed a strong wish to 
see me. She fell into a comatose state, and on awaking said she 
had seen and spoken to me, and described exactly the room in 
which I slept. The hour that this occurred was the same that I 
had noted by the clock." 

“That was pretty good for a beginning. 
mediumship first recognised by your family ? " 

** T6 was at about the age of fourteen that I began to fall into 
trances. My mother, who did not understand them, thought 
that I was lazy and shamming, but she could never wake me, 
and sometimes I would lie unconscious fora day. IfI had not 
done my lessons before lapsing into this state, I invariably knew 
them well on waking up." 

“If this sort of testimony is so often repeated—for every 
medium tells me the same thing—we shall have the rising 
generation all hankering after mediumship and its scholastic 
advantages, " 

“They would find the disadvantages greatly outweigh the 
gain, and would soon begin to wish they hadn't. Well, time 
went on, until one day I went to tea with a schoolfellow, and 
she aud I, with her father and mother—who had been ex- 
perimenting —had a sitting. The table soon moved, and raps were 
heard. T got upand walked away, and the raps followed me. My 
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IRAM rire ttn timere " 
irian% father said the raps must be ioci ma, and tho alpha 
MN brought Inte uae, a message purporting to come from 

aunt of mine was spelled out, Sho gave her namo, 

$ said I had never had an aunt of that name, though I) 
k found that Thad. She told me T was a medium, and 
great things were in store for ma The table rose four foot 
mim with no one near ib Hub myself. Twout home and 
Mt these wonders fo my mother, who accompanied me to tho 
s oda few days later, We got some excellent tests of 
‘Wiontity, and then we were told that if we would put out the 
 ahouM be carried about the room. Soon I was hited 
my ohare until P touehed the ceiling, aud carried 
about, too frightened to soroan, the heads 
who could all see me plainly by the 
gawe M at the window, Aftor this we hardly 
ab home for seme time, Tables and chairs 
Were Hung about, chairs took walks ou 
dee table jumped about ab meal times, and 
aes, through the house at night. All this 
because mamma and I had made up our minds not to sit 
= last we were driven to do so, and were told to go 
j in Dalston and ask fora Spiritualist who 
would help us, TPhisseemed sucha queer quest 
A a long Himo before undertaking it, and when 
and repassed the house several times before 
` enough to knoek at the door, But it was 
ross old lady answered our knock, aud, iu 
d inquiries, told us she was not a Spiritua 
© be; but her son was, and, if we wished, 
See us in the evening, Tho young man 
Secretary of the Dalston Spiritualists’ 
fly of the British National Associa 

ts an from that day to this he has been ono 

T | correspondent,” 

Your unseen friends sent you to 


| 


i E 


. 


over 


uidance my development from 
used to say that mediumship 
was a period when l never 
away with a fresh develop. 
vhole string of phenomena 
ever heard of, and if 
è nob at one time or 
wit” 
Katie King, whose 
Aue ^ 
y stage, and very 
only in a very 
iid gaze of 


—— 
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DR. OLIVER LODGE AN PS 
i, i 
D EUSAPIA Ny 
The current number of the « Jou PALADIN 
" y ; "ni 
Psyehieal Roseareh” gives, in full, of he 
: * 4 Jp S00 
Report of his observations of « Olive, “tye 
à “unusual Vop nos Lm 
monn, occurring. in. tho prosones or Ysion “ey 
Jj ol an x "eal Sog 
(Eusapia. Paladino)” The “Btn Phy 
(Eusapia Paladino), no Journa , Mong | 0n 


private eireulation amongst member | vs 
j 8 nni 
ss 


but the ditor has courteously accord " Oen " EUN 
make use of it for the information of ih A "n in) AÀ 
permission. we shall avi ail ourselves LT “a la 
the seiontifie reputation of Dr. Lodee my Jerse ba, his 
special value, as helpful to those w » TM his Ryo te 
believe, fear to trust their own Romans SR Wi Stead. 3 
investig bon ; second Y because his Report " "WS8Oning ” to 
by suggestive refleetions, whieh Fis vinnie mae 

y ni 

3 Vine 


Spiritualists may find eminently deservin 


g of 
unprejudiced consideration ; and, 


careful and 
thirdly, because, recog 
nising his commendable courage and candour, we viral 
doubt that he is fairly on the w ay to a full conversion, and 
therefore think it well that these, his tirst steps in that 
direction, should be duly noted in our pages. There was a 
time, not long since, as he readily admits, when he did not 
know what he now knows; and there will surely come a 
time, not far distant, when he will know more than he 
knows now. 

Aeting upon an invitation Charles 


from — Professor 


Richet, Dr. Lodge visited his island in the Mediterraneut 


the smallest of the group off the coast near Hyères), in 
der to witness the physical phenomena asserted to occu? 
the presence of an uneducated Neapolitan wonmat 
sapia Paladino "; and he remained there six days, V^ 
21st to 27th July, L894, in company with his friend 
Sa WH. Myers, and another guest of Prolessor 


^ : gne r 
vim, Dr. J. Ochorowiez, of Warsaw, known fo 


i 

rehes and writings on hypnotism aad allied iA 
l 

here was also staying in the house, part ORA 
Mons: 


ivate secretary of Professor Richets, 2 
ho took down the contemporary notes of 
is dictated to him through a window, but whe Y t 
room at the time and took no part in P 
reontrol After his departure his sit 
occupied by Dr, Ochorowies. Av this ie 
e held, as nearly as possible on alten! 


the 


pli we 
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„each lasting about three or four hours on the average. 


result Dr. Lodge sums up thus :— 


went in a state of scepticism as to the reality of physical 
nents produced without apparent contact, but this scepti- 
has been overborne by facts. 
SOL have now definitely to state my conviction that certain 
omena of this class, may, under certain conditions, have a 
gal and objective existence. 
The Report practically commences with a number of 
liminary details describing the room in which the 
sttings were held, and the conditions observed. These it 
fis unnecessary to repeat here; but it is only fair to give 
hne Doctor’s own definition of the following terms, as he 
fases them in the course of his Report :— 


Mediwm.—Name used in speaking of the person without 
jyhose presence none of the phenomena occurred. ‘The name 
tself may be objectionable as implying some hypothesis, but it 
s here used merely as a term in common use which it is 
jiffieult to avoid. 

Trance. —Condition of the medium when the phenomena are 
Inest developed, a condition not unlike the more obvious trance 
of Mrs. Piper, and involving some sort of different memory and 
[diferent personality to the ordinary one. When thoroughly in 
[ihis state she is found to answer best to the name of “John " 
instead of to her ordinary name; but she still speaks only 
Italian, whenever she does speak, in the trance. There are 
arious grades of this trance, and unless it is thorough the 
phenomena are liable to be elementary and not fully satisfactory. 

Contact.— Wheu things are said to be moved without contact 

is intended to assert that there is no contact with them of 

ordinary part of the medium’s body, nor any part of the 
bodies of sitters, nor of any instrument or apparatus controlled 
by them.  Butthat there may be some kind ot abnormal or 
unusual contact or link of connection between moved bodies and 
he body of the medium seems to me at present most probable. 
The phrase ** without contact" never means to exclude these 
hypothetical and abnormal kinds of contact. 

Hand.—The phrase ‘‘ grasped, or pinched, or pressed, or 
touched, or struck by the hand "is intended to convey the idea 
of a sensation experienced freely by the sitters, even before the 

rance fully comes on ; especially by those nearest Eusapia and 
ontroling her limbs. Sometimes the thing which produces the 
sensation is invisible, sometimes it has been seen, and described 
as more or less like a hand, with more or less of a forearm 
attached to it. Sometimes the grasps or pats are audible to 
other persons. Sometimes they are strong enough to be painful. 
Itis not easy to describe them scientifically, but a human 
hand, or a pairof hands, can imitate and reproduce all these 
sensations with perfect ease. 


Chálet.— Means a cigar-holding musical box, in shape of 
alittle house, which must be wound up from below, and can be 
started to play by twisting its chimney; its doors then flap 
open, and it continues to play til they are shut or till it runs 
down. It was a toy that happened to be there. 

Dr. Lodge gives the following as a summary of the 
gs which he experienced. Of course there are very 
many Spiritualists to whom similar experiences are matters 
of familiar occurrence :— 

PHENOMENA OBSERVED. 


ahs 
tH 


, I have been pushed, and also pinched or compressed, on the 
head and on the back, on the arm and on the knees, while both 
e * medium's " hands were in my grasp, and her feet and head 
ll controlled. 

Under the same conditions I have had my hands grasped 
momentarily by something resembling a distinct-feeling bare 
nd, giving a clear impression of a thumb and finger and of 


I have seen a large *'hand" and other vaguer moving 
scts outlined against the dim light of the night sky; the 
ium being in all cases carefully and completely held. 
I have seen a chair in the window several feet behind the 
pletely controlled medium, and with no oue near it, move 
ral times horizontally, and also rise and knock on the floor. 
In the total absence of wind I have seen the window-curtain 
tain of heavy stuff with thick fringe) bulge out across the 
ly closed window as if someone were inside it, and continue 
and occasionally moving for some time ; the position of 


Con 
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the medium at the table, live feet away. boing pl sinhy obviens 
all the time, and nobody being concealed behind the curtain. 
On another oceasion 1 have felt the curtain thing over the table 
and sitters, ; 

| have seen the rude outline of a large face against the 
window background, and a thing like a rough attempt ata hand 
being under p« 


foot 


move up to the said face ; ** the medium 
control and sufficiently visible elsewhere. It appeared to me 
that the curtain and its fringe were being used to make this 
imitation face ; and perhaps the simplest assumption in every 
case is that the visible appearances are mere re arrangements of 
already existing materials ; but that there was à purposive 
arransement of matter was clear. 

I have heard a heavy table at which we were not sitting, 
and then 


and 
which no one was touching, move about many times, 
be turned bodily over, and when light was struck shortly after 
wards have found it thus inverted on the floor. It was the 


"large table,” weighing forty-eight pounds, and we were 
sitting at a small table. It was overturned without undue 


violence, and so as not to break a voltaic battery and other 
things on the floor near it. The gradual inversion of tho t able 
could be seen by Dr. Ochorowiez, who was more favourably 
situated for catching the faint light from the window on this 
oceasion, but it was too dark for me to see. 

The medium being under control as usual, I have several 
times heard ** the ehàlet " being wound up at distances varying 
from one to five feet away from the medium, and have heard 
and dimly seen it moving through the air, playing as it came. | 
have also felt it deposited on my chest, and removed thence on 
to the table without contact. 

I have heard some notes of ** the accordion ” sounded while 
it was lying on the round table, no one touching it, the position 
of both the medium’s hands being known to me, and not being 
anywhere near it. More recently (viz., during a second series 
of sittings) I have heard a sequence of several notes thus 
struck on a piano; hands, arms, feet, head, and mouth ot 
medium being under perfect control, and the nearest point of 
her body being two feet from thé piano. The keyboard was 
visible but there was not enough light to see the depression of 
the keys. 

I have heard raps on an untouched table, and once not only 
raps, but bangs of excessive violence, as if made with a stronzly- 
wielded mallet of an abnormally strong hand. 

I have seen little lights like glow-worms flit about for a short 
time (others seeing them too). 

I have heard a sound as of the key being turned in the lock 
of the room door, several feet distant, and with clear empty 
space between us and it. The key then arrived on our table, 
and, after having been touched by me, again entered the door, 
turned in the lock, once more came into our hands and stayed 
there. 

I have seen writing in blue pencil done with a clean finger- 
nail on paper, in candle light. 

I have also seen sharply defined blue marks table 
surface previously blank, no one having touched the table mean- 
while, but the medium's finger having been blued over purposely 
and moved appropriately near, but not touching, the other side 
of the table. 

I have twice seen a heavy table (forty-eight pounds) raised 
completely a foot from the ground, all standing round it— 
hands and feet of the medium held, both her hands on top of 
the table, not near the edge ; the fingers of one hand barely 
touching, the fingers of the other lightly pressing, the top of 
the table. Tt was normally impossible for the medium, even if 
released, to raise this tablo in her then position, vis., standing 
at one corner, with her hands on the top ; as may be verified by 
any one who will have a table made of the same dimensions, 
lt does not seem to mo feasible for her to raise the table in 
that position when controlled, even granting such hysterical 
inerease of her normal strength as we have some ground for 


on à 


conceding. 

Thave heard her drinking as from a water bottle, which had 
been previously on the sideboard, and have afterwards felt the 
hottle deposited on the table, all standing round table, and all 


hands held. 
(To be continued.) 


Gop has a fatherly mind towards good men, and loves 
them stoutly ; and saith He, let them be harassed with toils, 
with pains, with losses, that they may gather true strength,- 
SENECA. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


[Pre Editor ts not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents, 
and sometimes publishes what he does notagree with for the purpose 
ef presenting mews that may elicit discussion. | 


Spiritualism in Australia—Mrs. Mellon. 


Sim,—For the last month there has been quite a boom in 
Australia generally, and in Sydney particularly, touching 
matters having a psychological bearing, and never before in this 
part of the world has there been such an ebullition of interest in 
occult subjects. Some months ago Dr. MacCarthy, a Sydney 
medico, having discovered that a servant in his employ was 
mediumistieally endowed, obtained physieal phenomena, such 
as table movements, coneussive sounds, and levitations. What 
the Docter calls his ** door test” was perhaps the manifestation 
of psyehie force best known, or most heard of, outside his circle. 
This test consisted in the medium (Maggie), just referred to, 
and some other person, holding their upturned hands a few 
inehes from an unbolted and unopened door, when it would 
tremble and vibrate, and presently fly open without perceptible 
contact. This attracted the attention of a representative of the 
“Sunday Times” (Sydney), who has since been attending 
regular séances at Dr. MacCarthy’s house, and this paper has, 
from week to week, published accounts of sittings, testifying to 
the genuineness of the physical phenomena. Latterly, however, 
the sittings at the Doctor's have taken the form of materialisa- 
tion séances, through the mediumship of Mrs. Mellon, who came 
. out to Australia a few years ago from England. Probably one 
— of the most interesting séances at which Mrs. Mellon 

— has her alleged psychical powers was that given at 
- MaeOarthys house in Sydney on the 30th ult., when 
Besant, the famous lecturess and apostle of Theosophy, 
s present, as also was her daughter, Mrs. Besant-Scott, two 
s besides the host, and other reputable citizens. A 
i account of the sitting appears in the ** Sunday Times" 
,of the 7th inst. The proceedings commenced about 
jk in the afternoon, and although the room was 
reporter says that at no time during the séance was 
s too great to prevent reading the time by the 
ary watch. The following is an epitome of the 
'" report :— 

x eorrespondent's summary of the proceedings 

s the “Sunday Times’ " report has already 

es, — Ep. ** Licut.”’] 

Í the phenomena, however, does not appear 
to the satisfaction of at least some of 
P. S. Henry (described as an architect), 
“present at the above-mentioned séance, 
to test the reality of the manifestations 
" Mrs. Mellon, at her own house, on 
that Mr. Henry was to have 
to be entitled ** Miracles in our 
n an account of the materialisa- 
says he has frequently asked 
satisfaction, Mrs. Mellon has 
ed in his mind he attended at Mrs. 
h, when a company of eighteen 
as ** Cissie "appeared at 
says Mr. Henry, ‘‘ went 
'the usual box of choco- 
EiomC 2 . . I 
up the pencils 
. of the so-called 
of Mrs. Mellon, 
hite material, like 

‘ Someone 


ve the elbows, 
ji She was 


ke Licht, 
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grasp by saying that when he seized the form she fell off he 
or 


seat in the cabinet, and it seemed as if she was shot into th 
form and absorbed by it. The medium says the diss 
dematerialised, and she accounts for her shoes and stockin 3 
being off by saying that the forms on this occasion drew ote 
from the lower parts of her body, and her legs became s9 
shrunken that her shoes and stockings fell off. With the view 
of setting at rest the question which naturally arose as to the 
mediumistie ability of Mrs. Mellon, a test séance was arranged 
for, at the oflice of the ''Sunday Times," on the 17th 
inst. The previous sitters attended, as did also Mrs, 
Mellon, the latter being placed in a specially-constructeg 
cage, but there were no developments on this occasion. Rap, 
however, indicated that something was wrong, and upon two 
doctors, who were present, going to the medium, they foung 
she had fainted, and so the circle broke up after the lapse of 
half an hour. A further sitting under test conditions is pro. 
mised as soon as the medium is well enough. 

It need scarcely be said that the above proceedings have 
brought discredit, not only upon Mrs. Mellon, but upon 
Spiritualism generally, and the newspapers of both Sydney and 
Melbourne have not been slow in slating Spiritualists and the 
* spooks.” However, as no intelligent person expects that the 
universe is going to collapse when a thunderstorm takes place, 
so it may be reasonably anticipated that, so far from harm 
resulting from the psychological hurricane which is now upon 
us, it will clear the air of much that is objectionable and 
unhealthy in Spiritualistic circles. Those who have the cause 
of Spiritualism at heart, so much as to desire that its higher 
aspects should be brought more prominently forward, will not 
feel sorry to hear of exposures, or attempted exposures, of 
physical mediums, who will not consent to sit under all reason. 
able safeguards against fraudulent phenomena. The refusal of 
a materialisation medium to sit under test conditions is, in itself, 
presumptive evidence of fraud and consequent untrust- 
worthiness of the phenomena that attend such a séance, 
It is of the greatest importance for the progress of Spiritualism 
that all physical manifestations at circles should be above 
suspicion of treachery, and the only way to ensure this 
is for sitters to insist upon test conditions under any and all 
circumstances. Why should they (whether Spiritualists or 
sceptics, whether the séance is private or public, and whether 
the medium has or has not sat before under crucial tests) 
neglect to observe conditions which absolutely shut out all 
reasonable explanation of the phenomena except upon the basis 
upon which the experiment is entered? There is a moral 
responsibility attaching to Spiritualists in this matter, and it is 
for them to elect whether they will serve the cause by helping 
to raise mediums above suspicion of trickery, or whether they 
will be parties to proceedings that may serve as the entering 
wedge to fraud and deceit, helping to bring into contempt and 
ridicule that which is intended as the most sublime revelation 
of nature to mortal man. The case above referred to well 
illustrates the point in question. Any uubiassed mind reading 
the statements, pro and con, of the seizure of Mrs. Mellen by 
Mr. Henry must, in the name of truth, admit that the medium 
does not, and cannot, altogether clear herself of the charge of 
fraud. And see what this involves with the publie, viz., that the 
very cogent evidence furnished by “Geordie” against Theosophy 
to its chief exponent is seriously depreciated by the unrelia- 
bility of Mrs. Mellon’s mediumship! The writer has never 
attended but one materialisation séance, and that was in 
England about four years ago. One or two faces materialised, 
and, by the aid of luminous slates used by the forms, became 
visible to the sitters ; but the séance was a dark one, and the 
absence of test conditions simply deprived the manifestations 
of what might have been a highly valuable proof of spirit 
materialisation. 

Mrs. Wallace, a blind lady, who has been practising as a 
clairvoyant for some years in Sydney, is now being prosecuted 
for telling fortunes. She has used her faculty mostly for medical 
purposes, but she has also given advice upon business matters to 
her patrons, and upon this latter exercise of her gift the police 
have, in pursuance of an Act passed in England one hundred 
and fifty years ago or more, set a trap for her upon which they 
have based a charge of fortune telling. The evidence called in 
defence of Mrs. Wallace shows an undoubted clairvoyant 
capacity which has benefited many of her patrons, but, un- 
fortunately, that is not likely to be of much avail when the case 
comes before the Higher Court. The Act in questicn is man- 
datory ; there is no discretion vested in the judge, and as the 
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Another thing it would be wd] for Mr. Hewes ond the 
religions Spiritualists to ponder i» the enormous harm to the 
Cause they do by confining Spiritualian to a narrow sect, with 


e chance of Mrs. Wallace escaping from the clutches of the | 
op t . 
agate the sentence of the Court. This is probably what will | be Spiritualists unless you cease to be Church A Bogin 
livered a very able lecture on Theosophy, in reply to Mre, j Spiritualism to a few instead of giving it to all, whatever their 
ds Spiritualism. 
nister there, and himself a Spiritualist. 


s heen held to be in force in this Colony there ix very | 
he punishment is twelve months’ imprisonment, without 
on of a fine, but, of course, the executive authorities can | an equally narrow creed. Are we to teil the world, you cannot 
o be done. ; ' members, Methodiste, Baptists, Prestryteríana, Agnosticn, ée. 1 
onel Bell, the American Consul in Sydney, has just | Is this not handicapping us with a vengeance, eA confining 
The Colonel is quite Ingersollian in his style, and his 
on is that of an Agnostic, but he has a perceptible leaning 
rian Church here, and the building was just packed ; the chair 
ig occupied by the Rev. George Walters, who is the officia- 
Glen-strect, Paddington, Sydney, C. J. Jounson. 
New South Wales. 


i la Spiritualism a Religion? 
Sig, —Mr. J Fraser Hewes, in your issue of December 8th, 
m—: 
spiritualism is religion pure and simple, y lile 
informed what reason your contributors have for saying it 
not.” The answer might be given succinctly thus : The 
glief of millions is no proof of the truth of any proposition ; 


ob 


gion when any proof is advanced that it is one. 
- [t is a singular thing that, although Modern Spiritualism is 
ow fifty years old, the advocates of its being a religion have 
er advanced a single argument to show that it isso; and in 
plying to such a query as that of Mr. Hewes, one has to state 


relie 


ndicate their transparent fallacy. 

The New Testament defines religion thus : ** Pure religion 
ndundefiled is to visit the widows and fatherless and keep 
meself unspotted from the world.” 


This definition, be it observed, says nothing about belief in l 


God, angels, or a future state. Nor does it inculcate belief in 
he saving efficacy of any system or proposition. Its simple 
neaning is : Do your duty, that is religion, for all must recog- 
ise the duty of kindness and benevolence, however few may 
practise ther. 

Now, to do our duty, we must learn first what is our duty, 


ind then cultivate our will power so that we can do it, even 
when its performance is unpleasant in some respects. The 
duties of each man are determined by his circumstances, and 


have wholly to do with his relations to his fellows in this 
is thorough a knowledge as possible of the world, and as 
garnest a desire as can be attained to assist in the amelioration 
of the conditions that at present prevail. 
the knowledge at present attainable of the world's conditions, 


neluding your own, and the most earnest desire to im- 
jrove these conditions, without having any belief in a 
u in 
singing 
and listening to oracular utterances of 


uture state, 
he advantage 
lite hymns, 
need persons. Indeed, it is difficult to see what advantage 
an has, in the performance of his duties here,from believing 
i£ he and his fellows survive death. On the other hand, a 
larrow religious Spiritualist might reasonably say, ‘‘I believe 
at in the future life full compensation will be given for the 
sses and trials of this," and content himself by doing nothing to 
fellows. But the fear that death ends all is to many a 
incentive to make the present condition of life a Heaven 
than wait fora problematical Heaven inthe skies. Hence 


in God, 
of meeting 


in the ministry of angels, 
in rooms and 


it is difficult to find a single agnostic who is nota social 
mer, and, therefore (if we trust to the New Testament 
ition), a truly religious man. Only for the enlightened is 
wledge of a future state a blessing. It is often a curse to 
norant, 


fiated by the direct teaching of spirit guides, controls, &c. 
le even go so far as to indicate that all our knowledge of 
comes from associating with, and trusting to the guidance 

i I ask, give us some evidence of this guidance and 
The reply is feeble in the extreme in all cases where 
and is made. Not one single truth known to man has 
1 shown to come from any source except his own reason, 


á i 
ed on the proven facts of human existence. 


The lecture was delivered in the Uni- | 
| as we do, either to give up all asaociation with i 
or to become Theosophista or members of the Paych 


is time enough to begin to show why Spiritualism is not | 


shat ideas the religious Spiritualist is guided by, and then to | 


present condition of being, and require for their performance 


You may have all | 


to-day, that the most earnest socialreformersare agnostics, | 


obably Mr. Hewes, and those who think with him, would | 777 ~ 7... : en 
all evil consequences of belief in a future state are | action will just be the result of the experience of the recipient as 


religious beliefs may be! It is this exclusive and dogmatic 
spirit that has made our journale eo small in their ci 
and has sent so many who believe in and know vf a fat 
iritxalista, 
ical Reseat ch 
Society, and leave Spiritualism severely alone, The advocstes 


realation, 


are life 


of this suicidal course, in their lectures, quote great names ot 


science and literature as proving the face of Spiritsalem, bat 
they are disengenuous enough never to tell their hearers that 


| these lights of science entirely ignore Spiritualism as a religion. 
| Religion in the future will be a personal thing for en 


Aslam one of the many millions who believe that | 
T should earnestly like | Each man will believe and practise what bis intellect and sense 


| of duty dictate— will keep himself free from the dictation of all 


lightened men,and not a social function as it has been in the past. 


| outside agencies, whatever these may be, Bibles, creeda, Church 
| authorities, angels, spirits, controls, é&c., &c. 

Especially is it necessary to guard against the delusion thet a 
spirit must know what is best for you, better than you can 
| know by your own reason. This is the fallacy of fallacies 
| among religious Spiritualists, They fail to recognise that we 
| are spirits here and now, just as those others are, and that oar 
surroundings must be our guide and not theirs. Nay, their 
sense of moral truth is suited to their condition, but has no 
| relevaney to this condition of being. I quote a passage I once 
| heard a lecturer deliver :— 


If a million of the very highest and the most elevated 
| of the departed stood around me and chanted with united 
voice the truths that to them were absolutely and impreg- 
nably true, these truths would be their truths, but must not 
| be mine. 

And why? Because their knowledge was derived from their 
experience and study of life, just as ours must be. We may 
have a much lower conception of truth and daty than theirs, 
but still we must be guided by it, lower as it is, rather than 

| trust to what is derived from an experience that cannot now 
be ours. If we make mistakes we know we have ourselves to 
blame, but if we empty our heads aud have them filled with 
ideas supposed to come from another state of being, will the 
| spirit controls, &c., take the responsibility of our being misled ? 
| Of course not. 

The evolution of man goes on by regular progression, 
following a natural law as sure as gravitation. At first the 
| brute man with small intelligence and little, if any, semse 
| of duty; then cumes the feeling of ascendence over the 
| lower animals, and a desire to provide for his own children, 
which previously he had not done; then, little by little, does 
love of his children expand into love of his tribe, of his nation 
and countrymen, of his race, and, atlast, of all people and 
| tribes. All this advance is the product of his natural growth, 

and his experience of life, and can be traced directly thereto, 
but cannot be traced to any so-called spirit except the spirit 
which is his real self. No more useful subject for discussion 
has ever been suggested for the pages of “ Licur.” If it putsan 
end once for all to the dominance of ignorant persons who believe 
they are mediums, but who give no proof of the fact, and who 
waste the time of the audiences who have the misfortune to 
listen to them, while they are uttering the most obvious plati- 
titudes or the most transparent fallacies with an amplitude and 
lack of coherence truly phenomenal, it will have done real 
service. By all means let us have more religion ; but it must 
be a personal one, not one that endeavours to make all people 
think alike. Differing experience will lead each man his own 
way to his own discernment of truth and his own sense of duty. 
Some will be higher than others; but the higher thoughts and 


in the lower, and each must claim for himself the right to work 


| out his own salvation in his own way in spite of all the dogma- 


tists either of this state of being or of any other. Vre. 


THE supreme necessity of life is misrepresented. It is not 
the perfect security of physical support. It is strict conformity 
to the highest, purest impulses of the spirit within. That is 
the supreme and all important secret of human worth and 
success. 
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SOCIETY WORK. 


[Correspondents who send us notices of the work of the Societies with wh ich | 
7 glad to do 50. 


are associated will oblige by writing as distinctly as possible 


opm c (heir signatures to thew communications. Inat- 
tention to these requirements often compels us to reject their contrt- 
No notice received later than the first post on Tuesday 1 


sure of admission. ] 


245, Kentish TowN-noap, N.W.—Sunday next, at 7 p.m., 
Mrs. Ashton Bingham; Thursday, at 8 p.m., seance, Mrs. 
Mason.--J. H. B., Hon. Sec. 

918, Jvemersreeer, Mre Enp-noap.—On Sunday last 
Mr. Veitch gave an interesting address on “The Progress of 


: " whieh was highly appreciated by the audience. 
oso Mr. Bradley will give an address. — W. Marsu. 
Miss FrogENOeE Manavar. —Miss Marryat's next lecture in 
London will take at Peckham Public Hall, Rye-lane,S. E., 


of the Peckham Society of Spiritualists of Chepstow 
— Further particulars next week.— W. H. Epwanps, Hon. 


_ Neweastie — The executive of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
iue Evidence Society regret the unavoidable necessity of 
iponing their Sunday services and week night séances until 

y à g z 
van procure suitable premises for the purpose.—E 
iN, Sec. 


i , Sm Tuowas-Roap, Fixssury Park.—On Sunday next 
a moeting will be held to consider the revival of a Spiritual 
service oi ‘Sunday evenings during the winter months in North 


Hearty invitation to 


Meeting to commence at 7 p m. 


l.—Tmos. Brooks. 


oping circle, Mrs. Perry.—W. G. Coote. 
Ocovtr Socrery.—On Tuesday next at 8 p.m., at 
road (one minute from Marble Arch), we shall 
i séance. This will be the last meeting in 
"Members wishing to join the society may 
‘me.—A. F. Trxpatt, A. T. C.L., President, 
Maida Vale. 
Forest Hizr.-—The controls of Mrs. 
on Thursday last in giving clairvoyant 
be pleased to receive the names of 
ionally take a circle on Wednesday 
Sunday, Mr. C. Hardingham gave a 
^ a “True Catholicity,” which was 
present, Sunday next, Mr. J. Dale, 
am 


"3 
Hirt, W.—Our meeting on 
ded. Mrs. Ashton Bingham addressed 
cting our special attention to 
im support of our truths. Sunday 
; Tuesday, at 8 p.m., séance, 
e. Our first social gather- 
s night, from 7 p.m. till 12 p.m., 
s. A. Bingham will appear as Old 
d as a Gipsy for palmistry, in 
work in our new Hall. 
, Hon. Sec. 
RWELL NEW-ROAD, S.E.— 
z à portion of the first 
1 commented upon the 
healers, &c., showing 
Church the spiritual 
so-called Christian 
h these spiritual 
to cultivate and 
ide, ** Wilson,” 
mation of the 
sition to the 
" Sunday 


On Tuesday, 
left very 
address 


LIGHT. 


(December 15 


, 1854. 
| success, and our building fund profited to the "— —— 
£15. We know not how to thank Miss Marryat for her bon, 
7^. King. 


ness, and if we can engage her again nex 


Mr. Butcher gave a grand 


k Winter we shal] n 
; address here c ^n 
* Sermon on the Mount " on Sunday evening last the } all | the 
crowded as usual. He also sang a beautiful dolo shi ring 
highly appreciated. Donations for the building fund Hi... 
received by any of the committee, or by me, at 23, peru. 
Stratford, E.—Tnos. MacCatium, Hon. Sec, bs: 
Bricuron.—Although there is no publie propaganda 
Spiritualism in this town, yet, thanks to the quiet Tos 
of Mra, Walter Acton, aided by Mrs. Bliss, the seeds .; 
Spiritual truth have been widely sown, and some of the reg d 
of their work was in evidence on Monday last, when a publie 
meeting was held in the Atheneum Hall, North-street, p 
audience attentively followed and intelligently questioned i 
writer at the close of an hour's address on the ** Gospel accord. 
ing to Spiritualism,” and, at the request of the chairman an 
almost unanimous desire was publicly expressed (in the “ yay, 
manner ") to hear a course of explanatory addresses which wj] 
be given in the New Year. Many private inquiries were maje 
and a promising field of labour is opening in Brighton, but the 
labourers are at present few.—W. E. Lona. I 
CavEgNpisH Rooms, 51, MogTiMER-STREET, W.—On Sund 
evening last, Mr. W. T. Cooper delivered a short address, 
followed by very successful clairvoyant delineations by Mis 
MaeCreadie, who gave some twenty descriptions of 
the spirit friends of various members of the audience, the 
delineations being accompanied in some instances by m 
and names. That all the delineations were not recognised 
surprise no one with any knowledge of the subject, but 
gratifying to record that most of them were identified, deta 
in some cases being so graphic and categorical as to excites 
thing like amazement in the minds of many of those for whom 
in particular the descriptions were intended. On Sunday 
evening next, Mr. E. W. Wallis will speak on ‘‘ The Power, 
Purposes, and Principles of Spiritualism”; and on Sunday 
evening, 23rd inst., Miss Rowan Vincent will deliver an 
address.—D. G. 


FUNERAL. - 


vad 


1 


On Thursday, December 6th, the earthly body of Dr. Thomas 
Wilson was buried in the London Necropolis, Woking. Mrs 
Wilson was accompanied by Mr. A. M. Rodger, Mr. Smiles, 
Mr. David Duguid (of Glasgow), and Mr. Glendinning. Mr, 
James Burns was invited to conduct the service at the cemetery, 
but was unable to attend. The coffin was taken direct from the 
train to the open grave, where Mr. A. M. Rodger conducted 
the service in a very able manner. [n his extempore address 
he spoke of the sweet consolation which Spiritualism gives to 
mourners, in the certain knowledge that those who have be 
removed from them still live, and that the change called death 
is to the departed a great gain. He bore strong testimony to 
the noble character of Dr. Wilson, who had been his near 
neighbour for many years, and concluded with the very 
emphatic declaration, ‘‘He was a good man—he was a good 
man.” Mr. Rodger then read a beautiful hymn, and offered up 
prayer, imploring the blessing and guidance of the Divine 
Father for the aged and lonely widow. After the coflin was 
lowered white flowers were strewed upon it, and a wreath of 
roses placed above the grave, emblematic of the singular sim- 
plicity, tenderheartedness, sterling honesty, and purity of the 
good man’s life. Dr. and Mrs. Wilson have lived together in 
harmony and happiness for fifty years, twenty-four of which 
have been spent at 103, Caledonian-road, King’s Cross, where, 
for the present, Mrs. Wilson can still be found by those who 
desire to help her in her extremity. Ifa few persons were to 
join in contributing sixpence or a shilling each, weekly, it would 
be a buon to her whose wants are few.—On Sunday night, at 
Cavendish Rooms, amongst the twenty descriptive tests given 
by Miss MacCreadie, there was one with a message to Mrs. 
Wilson, who was at the further end of the crowded hall. The 
widow isan entire stranger to the medium, who will only 
become aware of the circumstance when she reads this, —A.G. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We desire to acknowledge the receipt of communications from 
Mrs. Hardinge Britten, “Edina,” Mr. Thos Blyton, Mr. 
Bevan Harris, ‘‘G. R.,” and other friends, and to express 
regret that we are unable to make use of them in our 
present issue. 


REJOICE AND BE Grap.—Spiritualism does not say “good 
night " in the hour of death, but rather gives the glad assurance 
of a most welcome ‘ good morning ” just across the crystal 
river. It does not drape the mourner’s home in gloom, but 
lifts the grim curtain, permitting us to hear responsive words of 
undying affection from those we love. Oh, let us rejoice, then, 
and be glad in these Easter years of Spiritualism, for they give 
life anew meaning. They pnt new courage, new strength, new 

igence, new religious aspirations, into our daily duties.— 


Dn. J. M. PEEBLES, in ** The Arena.” 


